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THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 

BY CHAKLES JOHNSTON, BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, EETIEED. 



" But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague th' inventor." — Macbeth. 

There is a mediaeval largeness and ferocity about the Servian 
assassinations, a grim, red realism sufficiently startling in these 
later days. The sudden and final catastrophe, which swept the 
Obrenoviteh dynasty to irremediable ruin, was not less dire and 
appalling than the closing act of the great tragedy above quoted. 
There was much, also, to remind us of the atmosphere of Mac- 
beth, in the low moral sense, or absolute lack of moral sense, 
which accompanied the killing at Belgrade, where murders were 
worked out as a matter of cold speculation and expediency; not 
merely the King and his consort being put to death, but also the 
Queen's brothers and friends, and, to make the thing thorough, the 
ministers and adherents of the dying dynasty. We are told that 
both King and Queen were hacked with sabres before they were 
shot; that their bodies were then tossed from a balcony into the 
garden, where the last spark of life lingered in them for an hour 
or more, while the details of the new government were being 
arranged by their assassins. It was the sense of the tremendous 
dramatic force of it all that held the whole Western world en- 
thralled by the details of the tragedy, far more than any feeling 
of the dynastic or political import of the change in sovereignty 
of one of the least known and least important European states. 

The full force of the catastrophe in Macbeth cannot be gained 
from the last act alone. We must know what has gone before; 
we must watch the first stirrings of ambition, be present at the 
death of Duncan, and witness the progressive moral ruin of the 
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new King and Queen, before we grasp the full significance of the 
combat under Dunsinane. In like manner, we must follow the 
early history of the great feud which has hung like a thunder- 
cloud over Servia for nearly a century, before we can rightly 
appreciate the horrible retribution to the house of Obrenovitch, 
that for the third time brings the rival race of Kara George 
to supreme power in the Servian realm. 

Contrary to the general view, it was not the oppression of the 
Sultan which led to the great Servian insurrection a century 
ago, that brought to the surface the two potent personalities 
whose descendants have ever since contended for the Servian 
crown. It was rather the military despotism and unbridled li- 
cense of the Turkish Janissaries, who, like another Pretorian 
Guard, directed their insolence and tyranny even against the 
throne. For years the Servian patriots and the Sultan Selim 
were firm and faithful allies in the struggle against the Janis- 
saries, and it was only the attempt of the Servians to overreach 
and browbeat the Sultan which finally dissolved the alliance, 
and turned what had been in a sense a reform movement and an 
agitation of tenant against landlord, into an armed revolution. 

Just a hundred years ago the tyranny of the Janissaries was 
at its height. In the early spring of 1804 they organized and 
carried out a wholesale massacre of the Servian leaders, whom the 
Sultan was preparing to employ against them. In that massa- 
cre nearly every considerable man in the province fell, one of the 
few who escaped, fleeing to the mountains, being the great Kara 
George, or Black George, whose grandson has just been elected 
King. Like all the Servians of Christian faith, George Petro- 
vitch belonged to the peasant class, the semi-feudal nobility being 
wholly Mussulman, whether of Turkish race or converts to Islam. 
The native Servians were practically serfs, and their position is 
indicated by their lack of surnames, the name of the father with 
a patronymic termination being the only form of distinction, as 
George, son of Peter, or Petrovitch, and Milosh, the son of Ob- 
ren, or Obrenovitch. In the same way, Karageorgevitch means 
son or descendant of Kara George, or Black George, the son of 
Peter. Black George and his family, like all the peasants among 
the oak forests of the Balkans, owned great herds of swine that 
were fed on the mast in the oak woods. Black George had his 
first taste of fighting in the Austrian invasion of the Emperor 
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Joseph II., but soon broke away from the irksome discipline of 
the army and entered the great school of brigandage, from which 
so many Balkan heroes have graduated. The rugged rocks and 
dense forests of oak and beech which cover the Balkans are 
splendid hiding-places for these modern knights errant, and no 
more ideally qualified brigand than Kara George ever took to 
the hills and woods. Of huge stature and gigantic strength, dark- 
browed and dark-haired, Black George was gloomy, impetuous, 
passionate, falling into fits of silence that lasted for days, then 
breaking out into some wild deed of valor or wilder atrocity. 
Nothing really aroused him but the sound of battle. Withal, 
the man was an essential savage. He shot his own father, hanged 
his brother, and tortured his mother, in a fit of blind fury. 

When Black George fled from the massacre of the Janissaries 
he took refuge in the forest depths of Shumadia, the ancient 
poetical name of Servia, signifying the " Land of the Forests," al- 
ready familiar from brigand days. The peasants and his old fol- 
lowers began to rally round him, many of them armed with pitch- 
forks and scythes. They hailed Kara George as their Commander 
and Supreme Chief, and went forth to do battle against the Janis- 
saries. They came to close quarters under the fortress of Sha- 
bats on the Danube, in the northwestern corner of the country, 
and their first victory there, with the capture of the fort, turned 
the Servian band into an army. From Shabats they marched 
down the river towards the " White City," Belgrade ; like the 
knights of our Middle Ages, they wore the clothes and armor of 
the defeated Turks, many of the swords and guns being adorned 
with gold and silver and jewels, in the gorgeous fashion of the 
East. 

Up to this time they were faithful subjects of the Sultan 
Selim, who even went so far as to order the Pasha of Bosnia to 
come to their assistance against the tyranny of the landlords and 
Janissaries. The Pretorian Guard saw that the game was lost, 
and laid down their arms before the conquerors. Then came the 
first rift. The Sultan requested his faithful Servians to dis- 
band and return to the ways of peace. Black George retorted by 
sending envoys to demand impossible concessions from Selim. 
The result was war. The Pasha of Nish, the chief city of south- 
ern Servia, was ordered to scatter the fractious peasants, and 
advanced with a light heart to carry out his task. He was as- 
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tounded to find himself face to face with ten thousand men, 
with the ferocious giant, Black George, at their head. The 
Pasha fled in dismay, and presently killed himself in remorse 
for his cowardice. 

Two armies were now closing on the Servians, thirty thou- 
sand troops from Bosnia on the west, and an even larger force 
of Turks from the east. Black George fought a fight in the plain 
of Mishar, close to Shabats, that recalls the exploits of the Ho- 
meric heroes. Achilles-like, he raged against the foe, hacking 
men to pieces, and roaring at the enemy and at his own flagging 
troops. The fight was a triumph of personal valor, and the 
Bosnian army was scattered in flight. The fierce guerilla war- 
fare, for which that land of mountains and forests is so pre- 
eminently suited, was carried on unwearyingly against the Turkish 
army from the east, and by the end of 1806, two years and a half 
after Black George's first flight to the hills, the Sultan Selim 
was willing to make Servia a semi-independent, self-governing 
province. At the last moment he hesitated and revoked his 
promise, and Black George marched against Belgrade. He took 
the city, made and broke promises of safe-conduct for the sur- 
rendering garrison, and signalized his victory by a general mas- 
sacre of the Moslem inhabitants, sacking and destroying a great 
part of the city in a fashion truly mediaeval. 

Within a few months Servia had made some progress towards 
self-government. A Skupshtina, or parliament, was summoned, 
with a Senate as an upper chamber. But Kara George uncon- 
sciously repeated an exploit of Oliver Cromwell's, bidding his 
soldiers point their guns through the windows of the parliament 
house, and assuming sole power as a dictator. He soon began to 
cherish ambitions for extending his rule by conquering Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and establishing once more the empire of 
Dushan over a vast region speaking everywhere the same or 
almost identical Slavonic tongues. Then came the murder of 
Sultan Selim by the Janissaries, and the outbreak of the Eusso- 
Turkish war. In this war, for the first time in history, the 
armies of Russia, Servia and Montenegro, three typical Slavonic 
nations, fought side by side. Russia's victory secured the free- 
dom of Servia, but alarmed Kara George, who felt his despotic 
power endangered, and took extraordinary means to concentrate 
all the resources of the nation in his own hands. 
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Amongst other opponents, Kara George had to reckon with 
the sturdy independence of one Milosh, who took the name of 
Obrenovitch, or son of Obren, from a half-brother whose estates 
and herds of swine he inherited. In his younger days Milosh 
had himself herded the swine under the oak-trees; and, like 
Black George, he first made his mark in the fight against the 
Janissaries, which began with the massacre of 1804. Kara 
George, however, won Milosh Obrenovitch over to his side, and 
established himself as practically despotic ruler of the Servians, 
reaching the summit of his power in 1811. 

The Napoleonic invasion of 1812 which led Eussia to make 
peace with Turkey, in return for a part of Bessarabia, strengthen- 
ed the hands of the Turks, and Servia was once more overshadow- 
ed by the might of the Sultan. In the threatened conflict, Black 
George utterly lost his nerve, deserting his friends in a way that 
was shameful and unpardonable, and fleeing across the Danube 
to Austria, with whatever money and treasure he was able to 
seize. The date of his disgraceful flight is October 3, 1813. 
Milosh Obrenovitch stood in the breach, and soon gathered the 
nucleus of a new Servian army about him. The Turks, however, 
preferred peace to the sword, and Milosh assisted them in re- 
storing order among his fellow countrymen. He even went so 
far as to fight against such of the Servians as resisted the new 
order of things, and was rewarded by gifts and honors from the 
hand of the Pasha. He soon betrayed his Turkish patrons, how- 
ever, and once more joined the Servian bandits among the moun- 
tains. Under an oak-tree in Takovo village he made his declara- 
tion of independence, on Palm Sunday, 1815, within a few 
weeks of a momentous battle, fought out on the Belgian plains. 
His forces grew rapidly, bandits appearing from behind every 
rock and tree, as though by magic, in answer to his call to arms. 
His first great victory was fought on the bank of the river Kol- 
ubara, which flows into the Danube some twenty miles west of 
Belgrade. Further victories followed, and Milosh astonished the 
Turks by his humanity towards their wounded, even more than 
by his military skill. Armies closed in on him from Eumelia, 
Bosnia, and Albania, on the west and south ; but Milosh signally 
defeated the Bosnian general, and greatly astonished him by 
returning his surrendered sword and loading him with gifts. 
In this, as in many other things, his policy, as much as his hu- 
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manity, was in contrast with the impetuous savagery of Black 
George. 

Eussia now came to Servia's assistance, bringing pressure to 
bear on the Sultan, who straightway saw the advisability of mak- 
ing peace with the politic Milosh. Milosh willingly met the 
Sultan half - way, made protests of loyalty, and declared that 
his quarrel had been with the Pasha of Belgrade, as a local 
tyrant, and not at all with the central power at Stamboul. Home 
rule was once more granted to Servia, and Milosh began to con- 
centrate his power, incidentally hiring a bandit to cut the throat 
of an archbishop who had conflicting ambitions in his own in- 
terest. With the returning sunshine the exiled giant, Black 
George, felt his courage revive, and he announced his determina- 
tion to return to Servia, once more to take up arms against the 
Turks, and seek to liberate his country from the last vestige of 
foreign rule. Milosh Obrenovitch sent a messenger to dissuade 
the old bandit prince from his expedition ; the messenger, failing 
in argument, resorted to first principles, and cut off Black 
George's head. 

Milosh soon began to improve on the lesson of absolutism set 
him by Black George. He ruled despotically, with the armed 
hand, and reduced the popular parliament to complete insignifi- 
cance. Like another Nero, he burned a suburb of Belgrade, to 
improve the appearance of the city. Though he had shown some 
humanity in dealing with the Turks, the old savage instincts 
now came back to him. When his power was disputed, and at- 
tempts were made to upset his throne, he had the hands and 
tongues of the foreign conspirators cut off before his eyes, while 
his enemies of Servian blood were tortured on the rack, after the 
fashion of the Spanish Inquisition. Matters went on in this way 
until 1830, when Milosh Obrenovitch made a final bargain with 
the Sultan, taking advantage of the powerful support of Russia, 
and receiving the title of Prince in return for an acknow- 
ledgment of the Sultan as Emperor and overlord of Servia. 
But conspiracies grew thick around his throne; and, after nine 
years of incessant struggle, he was compelled to abdicate, in June, 
1839. 

He was succeeded by a son, Milan, who died within four weeks; 
and a second son, Michael, who was only sixteen, took his place 
as head of the Obrenovitch family, and ruler of Servia. Vigor- 
vol. clxxvii. — no. 560. 2 
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ously struggling against the restraints of a regency, he finally 
got control of the state, only to bring himself and his family to 
disaster, and to find himself compelled to flee for refuge to 
Austria. A brief period of turmoil was ended in 1842 by the 
election of Alexander Karageorgevitch ; that is, " the son of 
Kara George," as Prince, the family of Black George thus com- 
ing, for the second time, to the highest power in Servia. The 
son of the fierce and fiery old bandit chief was a mild-mannered, 
politic person, very much ruled by a manly wife. On the accu- 
sation that he filled all offices of state with her relations, a move- 
ment was initiated against him, ending in an abortive conspiracy 
in 1857. As showing the continuity of things in Servia, it is 
interesting to learn that torture was resorted to in the trial of 
the conspirators, who were, however, finally released at the in- 
stance of the Sultan. Soon afterwards, Alexander Karageorge- 
vitch was compelled to summon a parliament or Skupshtina, 
which promptly demanded his abdication. This was at the close 
of 1858, and a movement for the recall of Milosh Obrenovitch 
was promptly set on foot and immediately carried out. 

Milosh returned, laden with years and enriched by experience ; 
exile and suffering had taught him something also, for the two 
following years, which crowned and closed his life, are the 
brightest period of modern Servian history. Wonderful to tell, 
he died peacefulty, an old man of eighty, in the autumn of 1860, 
and his son Michael, eclipsed by the Karageorgevitch interreg- 
num, once more came forward, and reigned over the Servian 
nation. 

He maintained, as far as possible, the principle of absolutism 
which his father had so steadfastly adhered to, allowing the 
Senate and Skupshtina to take no real part in affairs of state. 
He made some headway against the Turks, working for a re- 
moval of the Moslem garrisons which still remained to assert the 
power of the Sultan over Servia. He had reached a great mea- 
sure of success in 1868, when he was murdered in the forest of 
Topchider by the party of his rival, the exiled Karageorgevitch, 
aided by the revolutionary Socialists, and, it is said, countenanced 
by Austria. This murder, however, did not prevent the accession 
of his second cousin, Milan Obrenovitch, then a boy of fourteen. 
This is the worthy prince whose escapades are too fresh in all 
memories to be worth recounting. He married, for her large 
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fortune, Natalie Keshko, the daughter of a colonel, of Eumanian 
blood, in the Russian army; and his spouse had the painful 
experience of discovering in her hero a gambler and a roue, who 
concealed the inclinations of a sharper under a courtly and 
fascinating exterior. 

The Belgian economist, Emile de Laveleye, who visited Servia 
in the early eighties, and who had known Milan Obrenovitch in 
Paris in his student days, speaks of him as " a superb cavalier, 
very tall and strong," and gives a charming picture of Queen 
Natalie: "tall, slight, with the mien of a goddess upon clouds, 
a warm, dazzling complexion, and large, velvet Wallachian eyes." 
It is somewhat pathetic, in view of the present tragedy, to find 
him continuing : " The only child, Prince Alexander, who came 
in before we went to table, was seven years old. He is full of life, 
and resembles his parents, in which he has no cause of complaint. 
What will be his destiny? Will he become the new Dushan of 
the Servian empire? Is it at Constantinople that he will one 
day put on his head the crown of the ancient emperors? In 
these countries of fermentation and transformation, the most 
audacious dreams occur naturally to the mind." One wonders 
what the great economist thinks of the fulfilment of his dream. 

With Milan and Alexander, the story of Servia, hitherto Ho- 
meric in its force and ferocity, degenerates into a French novel 
of coarse intrigue. Of Milan nothing can be said that is worth 
saying. Perhaps the worst act of a bad life was his violent 
separation of Queen Natalie from her son, which opened the door 
for the demoralization of the latter. He left the throne to his 
son, then a boy of thirteen, for whom the fairest hopes were held, 
apparently justified by a gentle and studious nature, with a cer- 
tain firmness and self-reliance. But Alexander found his evil 
genius in Madame Draga Maschin, daughter of a Belgrade cattle- 
dealer named Lunyevitza, and attached to the person of Queen 
Natalie as lady-in-waiting. Her husband had been a colonel in 
the Servian army, and some of his relations took part in the recent 
conspiracy at Belgrade. 

The young King fell completely under her influence, and was 
guided by her in all his public acts, as he was dominated by her 
in his private life. In his seventeenth year, under her inspira- 
tion, he invited the three regents to dinner, only to have them 
treacherously arrested on a charge of treason, and thrown into 
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prison, while he seized the reins of government and proclaimed 
himself ruler of Servia. 

Madame Masehin finally fought her way to the throne, as a 
modern writer says, " by a series of sacrifices and intrigues more 
sensational than have ever occurred outside of fictional litera- 
ture," only to find herself confronted by dangers, and met with 
slights, antagonisms, and hostilities. Her assumed royalty was 
useless to her, since no European court would consent to receive 
her, although her intrigues to this end were ingenious and in- 
cessant. She even went so far as to promise that her husband 
would recognize as heir apparent to the Servian throne a prince 
of the Montenegrin family allied by close friendship to the 
Eussian court, if the royal family of Eussia would only consent 
to receive her. 

When this project met with the failure which was inevitable, 
Queen Draga formed a daring plan, which was to bring calamity 
to all concerned in it, including herself. She determined to put 
on the throne her own brother, Nicodemus Lunyevitza, a lieuten- 
ant in the Servian army; a project which evoked an indignant 
and determined protest from the Ministry, with Minister Vintch 
at their head. The prime minister and his colleagues called at 
the palace to deliver their protest, and, after an interval, were 
received by Alexander in the uniform of the commander-in-chief 
of the Servian army, and with his ill-fated Queen on his arm. 
Queen Draga was evidently unwilling to trust him to face the 
indignant Ministry without her help, and, in spite of their re- 
quest, insisted on taking part in the interview. " The Queen of 
Servia," said Alexander, "is as much interested as I am in all 
affairs of state." 

The premier saw that a private interview with Alexander was 
impracticable, and, with great reluctance, decided to carry out 
his mission in the Queen's presence. He spoke of the disquieting 
rumors which had reached the Ministry, of the Queen's intention 
to proclaim Lieutenant Lunyevitza heir apparent, and said that 
it was his duty to warn the King that neither the parliament 
nor the people would for a moment submit to this wholly un- 
constitutional act. He therefore begged that the King would 
consult his parliament before going any farther in the matter. 
Prompted by the Queen, Alexander excitedly affirmed that he 
■would in this matter follow his own will. The minister replied 
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that the will of the people must also be consulted. The Queen 
then put an end to this futile war of words by exclaiming that 
the will of the sovereign was paramount, and dragged her hus- 
band from the room. Shortly after this came the suspension 
of the constitution, at the Queen's instigation, an act of violence 
by which she made herself absolute ruler of the King and of 
Servia, and provoked the terrible retribution in which the latent 
savagery of the Balkans came once more to the surface. Thus 
perished the family of Milosh, the swineherd, and, by recent vote 
of the Senate and Skupshtina, the grandson of Black George, 
the bandit-warrior, reigns in their stead. 

It is an element of security in his position that his sister-in- 
law is Queen of Italy, her children, including the heir apparent 
to the throne of Italy, being first cousins to the two sons of the 
new King Peter, and also grandchildren of the old Prince of 
Montenegro. The Montenegrin royal family, as we saw, is bound 
by close ties of friendship with the Bussian court, the late Czar 
having more than once declared that Prince Nicholas was his 
only sincere friend in Europe. The two sons of the new Servian 
King are at present in Bussia, the language of which is almost 
identical with their own, and to which they are further bound 
by community of faith. 

Such, then, is the record of Servia for the last hundred years: 
a record full of murders, torturings, battles, intrigues, conspira- 
cies. Yet we should not thoughtlessly condemn the Servian na- 
tion for all this savagery and ferocity. These are but the growing- 
pains of a nascent race. Through the same welter of blood and 
death the older peoples of western Europe emerged into con- 
scious national life, nations, some of which are falling now into 
the sear, the yellow leaf, while the younger Slavonic peoples, full 
of fierce power and combative ambition, are only entering on the 
path of nationality. Even in this red record of the Balkans 
there are abundant qualities of valor and devotion, which, when 
refined and transmuted to a riper culture, will add to the per- 
manent treasures of the human race. 

Charles Johnston. 



